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DISCUSSION 

ON THE MEANING OF THE TERM " MOTIVE," AND ON THE ETHI- 
CAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MOTIVES. 

In the two admirable and (as teachers of philosophy will 
gratefully acknowledge) most useful manuals on Ethics by 
Mr. J. H. Muirhead and Mr. J. S. Mackenzie, I notice a cer- 
tain agreement in what seems to me an unfortunate and mis- 
taken use of the term " motive." 

Mr. Muirhead writes as follows (" Elements of Ethics," p. 
56): 

" For whatever else a motive is, it is agreed by all that it is equivalent to an 
end or aim representing something that is to be realized, — e.g., a future pleasure 
to ourselves, a good to others, or a truth to be discovered, not something that is 
already realized as is the feeling in question [viz., the feeling of pleasure in the 
thought of a future pleasure, etc.]. This may be otherwise expressed by saying 
that, while feeling as an element in desire may be said to be the efficient cause 
of action, a motive is universally admitted to be a final cause." 

Mr. Mackenzie, who in a foot-note refers to this page of 
Mr. Muirhead's book, gives the following account of the 
meaning of motive ("A Manual of Ethics," pp. 37, 38) : 

" The term ' motive' is not less ambiguous than ' intention.' The motive 
means, of course, what moves us or causes us to act in a particular way. Now, 
there is an ambiguity in the term ' cause.' A cause may be either efficient or 
final. The efficient cause of a man's movements, for instance, is the action of 
certain nerves, muscles, etc. ; the final cause is the desire of reaching a certain 
destination or producing a certain result. There is a similar ambiguity in the 
use of the term ' motive.' A motive may be understood to mean that which 

impels or that which induces us to act in a particular way The motive [in 

the second and ' more correct sense'] that which induces us to act, is the 
thought of a desirable end" {cf. p. 231, note 5). 

Now, of course, any writer on technical subjects — and ethics 
treated scientifically is a technical subject — requires to give to 
terms greater precision than belongs to them in ordinary use, 
and is at liberty to give his own meanings to ordinary terms, 
provided he does so explicitly. But, in the first place, it is at 
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least very inexpedient to use terms in a way that deviates too 
much from their ordinary literary use, especially in subjects 
of such concrete interest as ethics. Now, it seems to me 
very inexpedient to limit the term motive to the final cause, or 
even to regard it as less correctly applied to the efficient 
cause ; for the efiScient cause is the d-pi^i xivrjasiu^, the beginning 
or source oi movement. As a matter of etymology and of history 
(for it is from Aristotle that we derive this distinction between 
efficient and final causes), and also as a matter of general lit- 
erary and popular usage, motive is the efficient cause of vol- 
untary action. It is true that sometimes (most certainly not 
" universally") motive is used for the end or object of action, 
— e.g., when Bancroft writes (I am quoting from the Century 
Dictionary, s. v.), " The conversion of the heathen was the 
motive to the settlement." But in such an expression are we 
not aware of a certain looseness, or at least abbreviation, of 
language ? " The desire or wish to convert the heathen was 
the motive" would be the more strictly accurate manner of 
expressing the idea. When we speak of a person's motives 
we generally mean the feelings which influence his conduct, 
and not simply the ends or objects of his action, apart 
from their mental existence as constituting the content of his 
feelings, — e.g., we talk of a person acting from motives of 
ambition, of envy, of religious sentiment, etc., — all such mo- 
tives being feelings and not ends. 

But, secondly, the error in the statements of Mr. Muirhead 
and Mr. Mackenzie seems to me to lie deeper than in a prefer- 
ence for the less usual and less accurate over the more usual 
and more accurate meaning of the term. It affects the con- 
ception of causality as applied to human conduct. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie says, " The efficient cause of a man's movements is the 
action of certain nerves, muscles," etc. Now, the action of 
certain nerves may, indeed, be described as the efficient cause 
of a man's movements ; but the action of certain muscles is 
just these movements themselves, in their physical aspect. 
If we are considering a man's movements not merely as 
physical events, but, ethically, as part of his " conduct," it 
would be more correct to say that the action of certain nerves 
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and muscles was the material cause of his movements. The 
efficient cause of conduct must be sought by psychological 
and not by physiological investigation, except in so far as 
physiological conditions are, through their effect on the feel- 
ings, the indirect cause of voluntary acts. To say, as Mr. 
Mackenzie does, that " the final cause is the desire of reach- 
ing," etc., seems to me an inaccurate and certainly an un- 
Aristotelian use of the term. The final cause is the end or 
object of action : the end as desired may be the efficient cause.* 
In the famous phrase {Met,, 1073, b. 3) applied to God (Reason 
— the pure ^^joj-sja), Aristotle says, " xivsX mq ip<i)ixsvov," — i.e., the 
ultimate formal and final cause acts as an efficient cause only 
by being the object of desire. And in perfect accordance 
with this is the language of Ethics, vi. 2, § 5, dtdvota abzij obSh 
xtveT, &XX' -Ij Svsxd zou xal TtpaxTtxyj. By didvoia -KpaxTtxr] Aristotle 
goes on to explain that he means dpexnxd^ voy? or opsSi<; 
SiavoT^rix-q. That is to say, he holds that intellect alone can 
never be an efficient cause, but only intellect directed to an 
end, and such intellect must be intellect mixed with appetite. 
The " thought of a desirable end" is not a motive, it does not 
move to action, unless it stimulates my desires. 

Mr. Mackenzie, by speaking of a desire for an end as itself 
a final cause, escapes the difficulty of making a final cause as 
such explain voln ijary action. Mr. Muirhead defines motive 
as the " idea of the object which, through congruity with the 
character of the self, moves the will." Under the phrase 
" congruity with the character of the self" may be concealed 
the element of appetite or feeling which seems to be indispen- 
sable in motive ; but it is not clearly indicated. 

If I may pronounce on the " motive" which " induced" 
both Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Mackenzie to adopt their state- 
ments respecting motives, I should say that it was a desire to 
bring out forcibly the point on which Professor T. H. Green 
insisted in his treatment of the will, — the distinction, namely, 
between motive on the one side and mere animal appetite or 

* I should perhaps remind my readers that the only " causes" recognized by 
modern " empirical" logic are the " efBcient" and the " material." 
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impulse on the other. Motive always implies a conception of 
an end, it is true ; but a motive is not a conception of an end 
apart from desire. Green himself, though his language may 
occasionally give some countenance to the exaggeration (as 
it appears to me) of Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Mackenzie, is 
careful to say ("Prolegomena to Ethics," § 91, p. 96), "The 
motive to every imputable act for which the agent is conscious 
on reflection that he is answerable, is a desire for personal 
good in some form or other." Whatever else a motive is, it 
is a desire, — i.e., a feeling. When a desire or appetite becomes 
the motive of a rational being it is transmuted in character, but 
the element of desire is still there. I hold with Aristotle that 
no idea of an end, apart from desire, can ever be a motive : 
dtdvoia abvij ohdkv xivsl. 

It seems to me very important for those who hold by 
" idealist" ethics to avoid exaggeration on this matter : other- 
wise they give countenance to the contempt with which the 
ordinary utilitarian is apt to treat their theories, as ignoring the 
psychology of volition. Mr. S. Alexander seems to me to coun- 
tenance an error of a different kind. In his very interesting 
article on "Character and Conduct" in the July number of 
this Journal, he seems to go farther even than J. S. Mill in 
depreciating the ethical significance of motives. " Mill," he 
says, in a foot-note on p. 471, " is not quite accurate when he 
says, in a well-known passage of his ' Utilitarianism,' that a 
man's motive is important for judging character, but not for 
judging conduct. He should have said disposition orthem- 
perament, though the context shows he has in mind the dis- 
tinction [between character and disposition]." The passage 
in Mill occurs in a foot-note on p. 27 of his " Utilitarianism" 
(4th edition) : " The morality of the action depends entirely 
upon the intention, — that is, upon what the agent wills to do. 
But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so 
to do, when it makes no difference in the act makes none in 
the morality : though it makes a great difference in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or 
bad habitual disposition, — a bent of character from which 
useful, or from which hurtful actions are likely to arise." 
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Mill seems to me quite right (he is certainly quite in accord- 
ance with Aristotle as well as with ordinary usage) in identi- 
fying " character" with " habitual disposition." Character is 
certainly much more than natural (inherited) temperament; 
but that natural temperament is part of the material out of 
which character is formed, and that habit becomes a sort of 
" second nature," Mr. Alexander would, I fancy, be among 
the last to deny. When we speak of a person acting from 
motives of ambition, of religious sentiment, of family affec- 
tion, etc., these motives are only in part due to temperament 
or disposition, in any sense in which that can be distinguished 
from character : in all cases they are largely due to the char- 
acter which the man has formed, — i.e., the course of conduct 
he has habitually followed. So that Mill seems right in say- 
ing that motives throw light on character. As to Mill's de- 
nial that they should affect our judgment of acts, may I make 
the following suggestion towards obviating the apparent con- 
tradiction involved in his abstract distinction between " act" 
and " agent" ? After all, we can in an intelligible sense speak 
of a good man doing a wrong action from good motives. 
When we are pronouncing an ethical judgment on an act, we 
are generally considering an act of such a kind, — ^the act in its 
general aspects ; for that is all that, as a rule, we are able to 
consider. A man saves another's life : we call it a good 
action, meaning that acts of such a kind are acts of which we 
approve. A man kills another : we call it a bad action, mean- 
ing that acts of such a kind are acts of which we disapprove. 
It may happen in a particular case that a man may save a 
life owing to meaner motives {e.g., hope of reward) than those 
which lead another man — say, a sincere and disinterested 
patriot — to kill a tyrant. Motives being identical with the 
spirit in which an act is done are, it seems to me, ideally, the 
true subject of moral judgment; but, in practice, it is well to 
confess that motives could be known in their fulness only to 
an omniscient judge, and for human beings it is wiser on the 
whole to pronounce judgment on acts in their general aspect. 
The individual cannot know even his own motives adequately. 
In the long run, but only in the long run and on the whole. 
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good motives cannot bring forth bad {i.e., socially mischievous) 
acts ; and when we judge the character and the motives, we are 
inferring the nature of the tree from its habitual fruits. But 
we may err in very many cases ; and it is certainly better to 
discuss the right and wrong of acts, where we can directly ap- 
ply a measure and a standard, — viz., their effects on social well- 
being. The discussion of motives, apart from the acts in 
which they are apt to issue, is too likely to end in appeals to 
vague and unanalyzed " intuitive" standards. In the case of 
legislation it is absolutely necessary to deal with acts (the 
connection between English utilitarianism and theories of 
legislation will suggest itself). A system of legislation can 
consider only kinds of acts : a system of ethics cannot prac- 
tically deal with concrete particular acts in their whole real 
context of motive and occasion, — it can only point out that 
the moral judgment, ideally, deals with such concrete particu- 
lar acts. A system of ethics may very well, however, deal 
with kinds of character and consequently with kinds of mo- 
tives. Thus, political law says " Do this :" moral law, when it 
comes to be differentiated from political law, takes the higher 
form, a form which does not admit of exceptions, " Be this." 
The motive is, ideally, the subject of moral judgments, just 
because it is the feeling of a real individual on some definite 
occasion, and not an objective end capable of being expressed 
in general terms and approved or condemned in an abstract 
code. 

David G. Ritchie. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 



"on human marriage — A REPLY TO DR. C. N. STARCKE. 

If I desire to say a few words in reply to Dr. Starcke, it 
is not, of course, because he has criticised my " History of 
Human Marriage," but because he has brought against me 
an accusation for which there is not the slightest shadow of 
foundation. 

Dr. Starcke says that he has felt a kind of obligation, how- 
ever unpleasant, publicly to announce that his own opinion of 



